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Introductory Statement 

The Center's mission is to improve teaching in American schools* 
Its work is carried out through three research and development programs 
Teaching Effectiveness, The , Environment for Teaching, and Teaching and 
Linguistic Pluralism—and a technical assistance progr^, the Stanford 
Urban/Rural Leadership T-raining Institute. A program of Exploratory 
and Related Studies includes smaller studies not included in the major 
programs • The ^:RIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources is also a 
part of the Center. 

This report represents part of. the work of the Program on Teaching 
Effectiveness. 
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Abstract 



The study was designed to gather information on teachers' perceptions 
of" the usefulness of a number of available teacher training products^ 
Twei\ty-one teachers of varied teaching experience evaluated twelve 'products 
on twelve characteristics (e.g., length of time required for use, variety,, 
outcome level). The products were selected from among 650 produced by R&D 
centers, universities, state agencies, and individuals. They were chosen 
to provide a broad range of complexity. 

The teachers pref-erred the products that were most complex and required 
the most practice. Preferences were consistent across training objectives. 
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TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF THE ACCEPTABILITY OF fEACHER TRAINING PRODUCTS , 



Dean Cozine 



In 1973 the Progrdm on Teaching Effectiveness at ,SCRDT Purveyed 
s_ ^ \ " ' 1 • 

the state pf the field of teacher.'training products (TTP's). Over 
* ^ ^ ' . * 

650 competency-based TTP's;r*-'ji,e. , products with specific behavioral 

objectives — ^j^ere identif and cataloged. .These products may be said 

tos represent, through^ 197 the national storehouse of teacher training 

materials. »Th0^ ar^e trarisport^lile resources that can be drawn on by 

teacher centers an^ teapche;: education programs across the nation* 

The, eventual effectiveness of the storehouse depends heavily on the 
acceptability o1^ ^he prociuctB to teachers,^ not. only in terirtis of the 
attractiveness of the methods but .elso in te;nns of the^ teachers ' belief 
that the effort expended' In training will be worthwhile. 

At present there %s very -little evidence about teachers' views of 
/training' products . .Although a numWr af developers regularly seek 
teaxrhers' opinions about specif ic j)roducts^" there has been no systematic 
study of teachers' att'itt^deS t;owa»d teacher training products in general; 
nor have 'teachers been asked their opinion of different types of products 

Thus, developers arid program designers alike Have liftle solid evi- 
dence about hoV the ultimate consumer — the teacher—feels about? different 
types of products or the. training mode's they represent. The present ' 
study was designed to gather inforpiation on teachers' opinions about a 
sample of existing teacher training 'products* 'It sought to determine 
whether teachers prefe^rred ^some types of pro<lucts and training to others 



Dean Cozine was formerly a Research Assistant at SCRDT. He is now 
Chairman of the Social Sciences Department, James Logan HfgK School,. 
Union City, California. . . - ' 

■''For -a description of the characteristics of these products^i see 
Program on Teaching Effectiveness, "Teacher Training, Products : The State 
of the Field" (Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching, 
R&D Memorandum No. 116), Stanford University, 1974. , (Available only from 
ERIC ED 087 778.) 



and whether their preferences were related to training objective'T (that 1( 
is, whether teachers preferred different types of-irroducts and training 
for different training goals). In addition, this was a pilot test of a;5 
general methodolog}^ designed to be used to elicit teachers' opinions o'fV: 
the comparative merits of products. ' ^ , ^ ' 

The results of the investigation indicated that teachers do indee^^ 
prefer certain types of products and that the preference is consistent^ 

across training objectives. The methodology appears .to^'be^generally 

/ 

useful; for e^xample, we believe that it can ^be used to elicit teachers! 
opinions about nearly auy set of training products and/or metlTo43. | 
For the purposes of this study, teacher training products are d^^ 
fined as the materials and processes designed to develop specified ^ \^ 
teaching competencies in trainees, and pack'aged so as to be disseminable 
to teacher centers and teacher . trailing program's. A teacher is d'efin^d 
as a preservice or in-service teacher, who could use the products. The " 
acceptability of a product is the degree to which the trainee indicate^ 
a desii-e to use a given product after becoming familiar with it. • ? 

\ * Design 

From the catalog conq>iled by the Program, three sets of produqfs 
were selected. " Each set was otiented toward a distinctive trainings 
objective, but the products witl^in the set differed in the complexity 
of their training mode. . ' . • 

Teachers rated the products on 'several criteria. Their ratings 
were analyzed to determine whether preferences were systematically re-' 
lated to trailing mode or to objective or both. In the analysis, then, 
training mode.iand product objective were independent variables, and 



teacher opinion became the dependent variable.' ^ . 

The Products Sampled 

Using the catalog, researchers in the three domains in which the ^ 
Program on Teaching Effectiveness was, then organized (cognitive, social^ 
emotional, and organizational) identified 250 TTP's which appeared most 
relevant to their domains; The Program had or was able ^o acquire 125 
of these products; \the others were Unavailable. Thes^ 125 TTP's were 
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grouped into sets on the basis of similarity of terminal objectives; 
this process produced seven sets of three tp seven products. Tha 
products were then classified according to, the complexity of their 
training modes. 

Classification- of products . The training mode of each teacher 
trailing product was defined in terms of four characteristics: 

1. The number of activities ;in the product. 

2. The kinds of activities required of the trainee In order to 
complete the terminal objectives (for example, read, take 
tests, make teaching plans, teach, observe, simulate, ' discuss; 
see Appendix I for the complete list). 

3. The specificity of the criteria for evaluation of the trainee's 
performance and the explic'itness' of the evaluation process 
(see Appendix I). 

4. The'ti^ie required to complete the training process. 

Using these four characteristics we analyzed -the sample of TTP's 
collected by the Program. The most complex products (C's) required the 
trainee. to engage in as many as 14 activities of at least three differ- 
ent kinds and took more than 15 hours to complete. Products classified 
as C's had knowledge-level objectives which were to be self-evaluated 
according to stated criteria. At the minimum, C's required the trainee 
to engage in three activities of ncK^ore than two kinds and took three 
classroom hours to do. The three sokp of TTP's with the great-est range 
of complexity were finally chosen 'for the' study. 

The objectives of the three sets *(of four products each) were .skill 
in questioning, set induction, and individualization of instruction. 
Questioning can be ,consi!dered to be a simple skill, set induction a 
cluster of skills, ana individualization a teaching strategy involving 
clusters of skills. The objectives as well as the training modes 
appeared to range from the simple to the complex. Thus, the sample of 
TTP's varied in complexity both of objectiv^ and of training modes. ^ ^ 

Relationshjtp of complexity, developers, and price . Table 1 arrays 
the products Recording ,to complexity of training mode, type of dev,eloper, 
and list price. There were four complex TTP's, three complex/simple, < 
three simple/complex, and two simple. Complexity, price, and developer 

8 I ■ ■ 
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, TABLE 1 . <; . 

TTP's Purchase Price, Rated Complexity, and Type of Developer 



• 

TTP 


Purchase 
Price 


Rated 
Complexity X 


Type of 
Devp T nn p t 

w V ^ Jl. L/ ^ 1. 


Questj^oning 




Ql 


$1145.00 


C 


R&D 






Q2 


?7S on 

*m i J • yjyj 


C 


K o D 






Q3 


2.50 


S 1 


Individual 






Q4 


' .50 


c/s - 


State Agency 


Set Induction 


SIl 




n 

\» 


K Or D 






SI2 


5.00 


s/c 


University 






S13 


.40 


s/c 


State Agency 






S14 


1.50 . 


s/c 


University 


Individuali- 




11 


1145.00 


c 


R&D 


zation 




12 




e/s 






1.50 


University 






13 


.50 


c/s 


State Agency 






14 


1.00 




Individual 



were clearly related, with the more complex p^roducts tending to cost 
more and also ;tending to come j^rom research and development centers. 
' The Teachers • 

The participants in the study were 21 San Frandjisco Bay Area teach- 
ers. Eight answered notices placed on school bulletin boards; 13 were 
solicited by phone calls from a list provided by a local school district. 
They were paid $20 for their participation, which took about three or 
four hours for edch teacher. 

Each participant filled out a quesjf ionnaire that provided informa- 
tion about teacher age, teaching expedience, academic preparation, 'and 
preservice and in-service training experiences '(see Appendix II). ' Some 
of the data are in Table 2. * 

The teachers ranged, from 23 to 65 'years of 'age; the median was 32^. 
Half had taught seven years, or more; one teacher had taught 40 years, 
and one only two years. Two-thirds had master^s degrees. More than 
half listed social science as their academic major. Most said they had 



TABLE 2 



Professional Characteristics of 
Participants in Study (N = 21) 



Characteristic , » . 

— ■ , ' 


Number of 
Participants 


Grade level taught 


• 


Preschool 


^ 1 


Elementary 


6 


junior Mign. 




• High School 


17y / 


Academic major 


P 1 ^ 






■c«ngjL isn 


5 / , 


Science 


2 : ^ 


Math 


1 


Classics 


1 


Education 


1 


Highest degree 




' B.A. 


7 . - 


M.A. * 


14 ■ 


Had in-service training 




Workshops 


18 


Institutes * 


10 


Teacher Centers 


5 
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not found their preservice teacher training very useful, but more than 
half had favorable -opinions about the in-service training they had 
experienced. 

The teachers werg also asked to indicate the/^tent to which they 
wished to have training in eachyaf 45 teaching/skills, includinji the 
objeptiyes of the*12 TTP's used in this study (see Table 3). The scale 
ranged from 0 to 3, with 0 =t no t^inin^; 1 = training at knowledge 
level; 2 = training at discrimination level (i.e., ^training to a level 
at which instances of the skill taught can be recognized); 3 training 
at performance level. The average rating of questioning (skill IIX was 
.2.05;^ o't iset induction (skill 32, "establishing, set") , O.gS'; and of in- 
dividualization of instruction (skill 17), 2.30. The lack of interest 

.10 . 



TABLE 3 . '"^ 

I 

Inventory of Teacher Trainee In-service Training Needs and Interests (N = 21) 



Skills 


No 

Training 

' ^' % 


Knowledge 
N % 


Discrim- 
ination 
•N 7. 


Perfor- 
mance 
N 7. 


Mean 
Ratinf 


' 1 


Selecting instructional 
materials * 


1 


5 


8 


4(J" 


3 


15 


A 




1.60 


2 


Obtaining instructional 
materials 


1 


5 


15 


65 


1 


5 


• 3 


15 


1.30 


3 


Preparing instructional 
jnaterials 


3 


IS-' 

A 

• 5 \ 


4 


20 


4 


20^ 


9 


45 


1.95 


/. 
H 


Selecting instructional j 
process strategies , 


1 


1 


5 


6/ 


'-lO. 


12 


60 


2.45 ' 


5 


Planning with students 


1 


5 


3. 


15 , 


2 


10 


\l4 


70 _ 




6. 

"7 


Planning 'With other teachers 

Arranging the ins^tructional 
environment 


2 
3 


ID 

15 
y 


5 

, 4 


20 


- 3 
5 


-15^ 
25 


8 


50 
40 


2.05 
1.90 


8 


Selecting behavior * 
modification strategies 


• / 


10 


5 


25^ . 


6, 

, 1 

I 


30 


7 


35 


1.90 


9 


Listening*^ 


/ 6 


30 


5 


25 


3 


15 


6 




1.45 


10 


Explaining 


6 


30 


4 . 


20 


2 


10 


8 


40 


1.60 


11. 


Questioning 


2 


10 


'r 




3 . 


15 


10 


50 


•^2.05 


12 


Giving examples I ^ 


■ 7 


35 ' 


3^ 


^ 15 


4 


20 ' 


6 


30 


-1..45 




Pacing (a lesson) 


3 


15 


5 


25 


4 


20> 


7 ■ 


35 


1.70 


14 


Introducing (a lesson 
or unit) 


3 


15 


7 


'35 


5 


"25' 


5 


25 


1.60 


15 


Sequencing (a lesson) 


, 4 


20 


7 


35 


3 


15 


6 


30 


1.55 


16 


Summarizing * . 


6 


30 


8 


40. 


3 


15 


3 


15 


1.50 


17 


Individualizing instruction 


1 


, 5 


4 


20 


3 ■ 


15 


12 


60 


2.30 


18 


Emphasizing 


,7 


35 ' 


8 


40 


2 


10 


3 


15 


1.05 


19 


Using groups 


3 


15 ^ 


i 


5 


5 


25 


11 


55 


2.20 


20 


Using games and simulation 


4 


20 


3 


15 


. 4 


20 


10, 


50 


2,10 


21 


Using community resources 


* 

2 


10 


5 


25 


2 


10 


11 


55 


2.10 


22 


Gesturing 

(facial e:q)ression, etc.) 


7 


35 


5 


25 


■ 2 


10 


5 


25 


1.20 


23 


Reviewing . ' 


5 


25 


6 


30 


. 5 


25 


5 


20 


;l.55 


24 


Motivating 


1, 


5 


2 


10 


2 


10 


15 


75 


2:55 



TABLE 3 (cont'd.) ^ 



Skills' 


\ No. 
Training 
N. % 


— I 

Knowledge 
N '% 


Discrim- 
inatlon 
N % 


Perfor- 
mance 
N % 


Mean 
Rat in J 


25 


Reinforcing 




2 


10 • 


5 


25' 


10 


50 


■ 3 


15 ' 


1.76 


26 


. Eliciting^ feedback 




0 


0/ 


. '2 


10 


5 


25 


13 


-65 ■ 


2.55 


27 


Providing feedback. 


* 


3 


15 


3 


15 


9 


45 


•' -5 


25 


1.80 


28 


Managing field trips 


7- 


- 35 


6 


30 . 


3 


15 


4 


20 


1.20 
1.25 


29 


Using AV equipment 




4 


20 


10 


50 


3 


15 


3 


l5 


30 


Giving homfework 




-i 9 


45 


6 


30 


2 


10. 


3 




6.95 


31 


Preventing discipline 
probletDS 


1 

J- 


D 




1 n 

JLU 


/, 
H 




1 Q 
IJ 


03 


2.45 


k32 


Establishing set • 




7 


45 


5 


25' 


4 


20 


2 


20 


a. 95 


■33 


Interacting with supervisors 


6 


30 


4 


20 


5 


25 


5 


25 


1.45 




Using student ideas 




J 


1 c 


O 
J 




c 

J 


•ZD 


Q 

y _ 




2.00 


35 


Interacting with parents. 


5 


4* 


2 


10 


6 


30 


7 


35 


1.75 


36 


Preparing behavioral 
objectives 


5 


# 


. 6' 


30 ' 


3 


15 


.6 


30 


1 SO 


3? 


Measuring student entry 
behavior 


6 


'so 


6 

> 


30 


5. 


25 


3 
/ 


• 15 




38 


Selecting tests 




3 


15 


.8 


40 


7 


35 


2 


10 


1.40 

JL • '-t\J 


39 


Constructing tests 




4 


20 


5 


25 


8 


40 


3 


15 


1.50 


40 


Assessing student cognitive 
behavior 


5 


25 


4 


20 


6 


30 


5 


25 


1.55 


41 


Assessing student affective 
* behavior . 


2 


10 


* 3 


15 


4- 


20 


11 


,55 , 


2.20 


42 


/ 

Evaluating student 
cognitjh/e behavior 




4 


■ : 20 


4 


< 


,8 < 


.40 ■ 


4 




1.60 


43 


Eval^mting student 
affective behavior 




2 


'10 . 


4 

IT 


20 


5 


25 


9 


'^45'^| 


, 2.05 


44^ 


Reporting procedures and 
record keeping 




_ 2>5 


9 


45 


1 


5 


5 


25 . 


1.30. 


45 


Self-observation skillsy^i^ 


2 


10 


3 


15 


2 


10 


13 


65 


2.30 






Total 


178 


227 ; . 


/ 

187/ . 


326 








Mean 


• 3. 


9 19 


5.0 


25-- 


4.2 


21 


1. 


2 35 


1.73 



*Seven did not mark this item because they did not know what the terjn meant 



in set induction training may have been- influenced by the unfamiliarity 
\ to many teachers of the term "establishing set." These initial ratiiigs 
/of training preferences did, not prove to.be r'elated to preferences for 

\the products • ^ 

The Instruments for Rating Accjeptabillty 

Two instruments developed especially for the study were used Xo 

determine the acceptability of the 12 products to the participating 

teadifers. - ^ , 

Product Evaluation Form No. 1 (Appendix III) contained 13 items. 
Each of the first 12 items consisted of a statement describing some 
aspect of one of the four characteristics of the product's training mode. 
* The teachers were asked to evaluate each '^aspect, as i^j^as ^represented 
in. the product at^hand, in terms of its* influence on their desire, to use 
tb.gr. pS^^t. The teachers m^ked their responses on a five-point scale 
T^ging from very ^ positive to very negative. 

In Item<13^ the teachers were a^ked to indicate their overall desire 
to use the product. ^ The. sai6e five-point scale was used. 

Product Evaluation Form No., 2 (Appendix" IV) contained three items. 
Item (a) asked the teachere to rank" the productaf.in a given set in terms 
of overall acceptability./ ^ 

Item''(b) asked the teachers ^to indicate whether thej|*ad found, : 
amor^^lthe products within the set, a product on which a satisfactory 
trai.ning^expferience b<^ld be bu|.lt, or whether, given the'choice, they 
would look outside the sest. Item^ (c) asked for a brief ei$lanation of 
the response* to (bXi ' . " ' 

Procedures 

The 21 teachers came to SC?DT for a total of three or four hours 

' ' if*' * 

over a period of 14 days. Th^y were first told the purpose of the study 
and were then asked to fill out the background^questionnaire (Appendix II) 
They studied the products independently in a room set aside for that 
-purgpse^K • ; 

The aets, and the products in each set, were systematitally reordered 
to^^ ensure, that the order in which sets and individual products were evalu- 
ated wa^^different for each teacher.' The teachers ware assigned qo three 

13 



groups of seven. Each group rated two sets of products (eight products 
in all). (Group 1 rated sets ^one and three, Group 2 rated sets two ancl 
three, and Group 3 rated sets one and two.) Thus, each set and each 
product was evaluated by 14 teachers. 

The teachers were asked to evaluate each product on its own merits— 
not on a" comparative basis. To do this task, they examined a product, 
then immedlatelifr filled out Product Evaluation Form No. 1. They therf 
proceeded to the next product and so on until they completed the set. 
When they finished the set, the four Product Evaluation Forms No. 1 were 
collected and the teachei:s then completed Product Evaluation Form No. 2, 
on which they ranked the products in the set. Form No. 2 was then col- 
lected and the process was repeated /or the next set. The ^dat^thus 
collected are the substance of the investigation. 

Results 

Overall Acceptability 

The aggregate of the first 12 items on Product Evaluation Form No. 
1 and Item 13 were treated as separate indicators of product acceptabil- 
ity (see Table 4). " 

For three of the 12 products more, than ' 6>!rperc?5nt of the ratings ^ 
were positive (J or 2 on a five-point scale) Vi both measures of accept- 
ability. Three received more than 50 percent p^itive ratings on. Item 
13. Five received fewer thaa 50 percent positive^s;^ri.ngs';'^ and one prod- 
uct was rated negdtively by a majority on both me^stires^. ' Thus, in terms 
of the averages, three TTP's were highly acc^p€able to the teachers; 
thtee were somewhat acceptable; five were somewhat unacceptable; and one 
was clearly unacceptable. The complex products consistently received 
the highest ratings. 

Products tended to receive similar ratings on each of the character- 
istics. Table 5 presents the Average ranking of the products on each 
one. Inspection of the table indicates that the highest-rankipg products 
tended to receive high ratings on most or all criteria, and lower-ranked 
products tended to be rated low on mqst criteria. In other words, the 
ratings were ^)^obahly global in most cases; products tended to have 
across-tRe-board acceptability .> 
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Overall, 63 fiercent of the ratings of complex products on Items 1-12 
>were positive and onl7 12 pefcekr were negative. The difference between 
the c^p^lex products and all others was substantial, rhe differences 
among the others, however, were minimal (see Table 6)1 Thus, the teachers 
were in substantial agreement about the acceptability 'of # the products. 
Analysis of Acceptability by Item 

The 12 criterion items on the Product Evaluation Form No. 1 were 
related to specific characteristics of products. The results, item by 
,item, are interesting despite the relative uniformity *of ratings across 
items. (See Table 7.f 

Item 1: Time . The time required to use a TTP was not, in *itself , 
a significant determinapt of product acceptability. The four products 
that were rated most positively required from half .an hour to 41 hours of 
training. The four with most negative ratings required from three to 
twelve hours. The teachers were evidently willing to invest greater 
amounts of time in training ±f they thought the activities would be 
worthwhile. 

Item 2: Kinds of Activities . Products w^re distinguished especially 
by the amount of clinical practice (usually microteaching) they included. 
Reactions to activities resulted in the most polarized ratings.* Four 
products received very high ratings on their activities (86 percent or 
more 1 or 2 ratings). No other product received average positive ratings 
of 50 percent. Three of the four highly .rated products required the most 
•microteaching; the other products normally included only a concluding 
practice session with children. Thus, the teachers apparently were 
favorably inclined toward the products thaf included generous amounts of 
teaching practice. 

On the other hand, one of the least acceptable products (64 percent 
negative ratingsV^anked fourth in the amount of microteaching it included. 
In this case, the microteaching did not represent successive practice of a 
given skill or increasing complexity of performance, but required the 
teacher to use microteaching to demonstrate ability to ask one question 
tuned to each l^vel of the Bloom Taxonomy <^ Educational Objectives . 
Microteaching in the case of this product was used as evaluation rather 
than practice. \ 
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Item 3: Training Variety > In general, a greatfifr variety of activi- 
ties generated higher ratings. The product that riequlted the. greatest 
^'^''^ variety of activities was rated most positive (85 percent) j the product 
with the fewest different activities received the fewest posAlve ratings 
(7 percent). This attribute, however, is not independent- of other attri- 
butes. The three TTP's with the most negative ratings included from two 
to six different activities. ' ' * * 

Item 4; The Logic of Learning Activities . Item 4' asked the teacher 
to rate the relationship between the learning activities required and the 
specified outcomes. With the exception of two TTP's, the teachers 'rated 
^ all products positively, which was to be expected, since- the products had 
been screened before the teachers evaluated them. 

Item 5; Transferability . Item 5 asked for ratings of the relation- 
ship of the training to the needs of the classroom. This item resulted 
in ratings consistent with product complexity^ 



Inteilectualltyv — fettlggs of intellectuality of content were 
generally correlated with the ofher ratlngsT^'^TiSfS^SL^^conipl^ 
receiving the lower ratings. * jy 



Item 7; Packaging ^ This item discriminated. £mong products somewhat^ 
less well than the others. There -was a tendency toward "neutral" ratings, 
but the commercial products received somewh^it^more favorable ratings. 

Item 8; Individualization , This Syreta asked the teachers to indicate 
whether products were flexible — l.e^^ included enough alternative activi- 
ties. The more complex produc^ received somewhat higher ratings. 

Item 9; Effort:^t<y^CGtcsTO Although the more complex products re^ ^ 
quired muchonore time and generally more activities than did the others, 
they generally received higher ratings la this category. In fact, only 
one product which required a large number of activities — thirty — received 
very 'many neutral or negative ratings. : 

Item 10; Outcome Level . Teachers rated complex TTP!s with perfor- 
mance level outcomes highly positive and all other TIP' a negative. Appar- 
ently teachers want performance-level training and perceived the complex 
products as most capable of that task. 
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Item 11; Subject Matter Context ♦ This item asked the teachers )^ 
whi^ther using the subject they taVght as the coatext for training m^e 
any difference to them. Their ratings indicated much ambivalanc^n 
this factor. ' ,\ . ' fr:^ 

Item 12; Effort-Payoff Congruence s On this item the/more complex 
TTP s were rated most positive and t^e others most negative. The teachers 
seemed to indicate that the more thoroughly a TTP develops a teacher's 
skill, tht more likely that that skill will improve the teacher's class- 
room performance. 
Congfuence ambng Teachers 

T*he teachers were in substantial agreement about the overall attrac- 
tiveness of the products. In Table 8 the ranking of the .products by the 
teachers is presented. Inspection of the* table indicates the extent oA 
agreement that prevailed.' For example, in Teacher Groiip 1, six of the 
seven members rated product Q-1 first and three rated Q-4 last. Group 
3 disagreed more about Q-1, but five members put Q-4 last and six placed 
Q-3 third. ^ ' 

Considering the overlap- amotig. products in each set — they had the 
same goal and used the same^ t^^^a o^f activity, differing chiefly in the. 
ntunber and complexity of activities and the amount of microteaching" 
this degree of agreement was not anticipated. 

■ Summary ^ 

In each case the teachers tended to agree that they preferred com- 
plex training products. These products were the most expensive. jto„ 
purchase and vere produced at research and development centers. The 
overall impressions' of the products tended to ovei;;^h^idow ratings of 
specific aspects erf the products. The£e'were no dimensions along which^ 
the complex. products received poor ratings. 

It is especially worth noting that the greater effort required by 
the complex training products did not dep'ress their ratings. 
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TABLE 8 

Rankings of Products by Teachers 
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For now it seems safe to conclude that the consumers of, teacher 
•training products apparently agree that^ complex training, which includes 
clinical practice is desirable and is preferable to the simpler didactic* 
training. This investigation needs to be replicated with other sets of 
prodiacts related to comparable-.goals and also with teachers who have 
had training experience with the products. 
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Appendix 1 
SCHEME FOR CLASSIFYING PRODUCTS 



Number of activities 
Kinds of activities • 
Activity 

a. reading 

1. b^ook ^'y^ no. 

2. ^article 
. 3. .manual 

4. mimeo 

5. othet 

6. total 

b. viewing 

1. / filmstrip , no. 

2. videotape 

'3. film * 

4. demonstration 

5. other 

6. total 

c. participating 

1. classroom no. 

'2. small group 

3. simulation 

4. role play 

5. otfier 

6. tot^al 

d. performing 

1. objective test 

a) knowledge no. 

b) discrimination 

2. essay test 

3. research paper 

4. project 

5. oral exam 

6. microteaching 

7. , regular classroom 

teaching 

8. other 
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Appendix 1 (contM.) 

3. Evaluation 

1. set criteria « 

2. low inference 

3. high inference • """"""" 

4. negotiable criteria 

5. peer administration 

6. self administration > 

.7. super administration 



4. Time required (hours) 



r 
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TEACHUR CHARACTERISTICS 



ERIC 



Part I: Prtvioug Ttachlnit Exp#rltnc# 
^ i. Age 



1. Teachlxsg Experience 



SMde level 

preschool 
eitAtntary 

Junior high 
ottier 

Totml 



number of 
years taught 



dste& 



3. Are you pres^ently teaching? 



k. If you ansvered'No to question 4» how long has it been since you last 
taught? ^ 



5. Education 



highest degree earned 

Undergraduate iiajor 

Graduate ujjor 

liuiaber of seliester 
hdurs in education 



\ 



6. In-service training (experiences/ that you. have had since you began teaching 
whith vera explicitly designed for teachers). v 



ntttber of tians last exyarience 



workshops 
Federally funded 
Institutes 
Teacher Centers 

other 



Part il: In-service Training Interests or needs \. ^ . 

1. In yoiir teaching experiences, to what extent. Mm ^o|t been able to apply the 
concepts ;^ theories » and skills that you learned Xir your preservice professional 
courses? (circle the most appropriate response) 



very frequently 



often 



occasionally 



seldom 



never 



V 
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In your ttiching «xp«ritnce«-, to wt^t extent h«vt yoti been able to- epply^'the 
theories, concept*, end eklHi that you leemed in your In^gervlct professional 
training experiences? (circle the appropriate reaponae).. 

very frequently often ' occasionally aeldom never 

Ca«petency-b4sed teacher^^ation theory holds thet teacher trainees can be 
trained to coupe tently perform the behaviors and rtdlls. There are three 
levels of training, knowledge, discrimination, and perforaance* *Each has the 
saae ultlMte tibjectlve that thl trainee be able to coapetently perfora the 
behavior or ■skill in tb% classrootn. Tbey^dlffer in the tioe and effort re- 
<iuired and in the certainty that the trainee can perform the target briiavlor 
or aklll at the tnd of the training program . 

Level 1 At this level the trainee becomes competent in the 
knowledge of the theory and research concerning the 
target behavior or ajdlll.^ Training at this level 
aasuaes that the trainee will be^able to tranafer 
the knowledge into cootpetent performance of the 
target behavior;^ skill. Of the three levels, this 
i»vel requires the least anpunt of time and effort / ' 

ik the training program. 

L^vl 2 ^ At this level the trainee becoiaes competent in th^ 

ability to discriminate 'the target behavior orssklli 

from others when observed in a real setting. Training 

at this level \assumes that If the' trainee can recognize « 

the behavior or skill when observed, that he will be 

able to transfer the abU^ity to discriminate into the 

competent performance of the urget behavior or skill. ^ 

Of the three levels, this level requires more time and 

effort tn the training program than* does level 1,'^but 

requires less time than level 3.' ^ 

3 At this level the traln^^>ecotaes cdlpetcnt in the 

performance of the target behavl^ or skill through ^ 
practicing in a simulated setting. This level asswes 
that the trainee most practice the target skill or 
i bsliavlot in order to ^come competent In it. Of the 

^ V three levels, this level takes the most time and effort 

in the training program. 



kch of 



For <lch of the 45 behaviors and skills listed below, circle the maber that 
corresfionds to the level training you th^ is most' appropriate ton^our n^ds, 
or that you think la most ^proprlate to' the kind of aklU Involved. Ci 
1 if you desire training at the level 1, 2 for training at level 2, and 
for training at l^vel 3. If you do not think that the behavior or akUl l^ted 
is appropriate to.^fipur needs, drcla^ 0* . 
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Skills 



1 selttctins instructiooal mftttrlftls 

2 obtaining instructional aatarlals 

3 preparing instructional matarlals 

4 selecting ^^instructional process 
strategics ^ 

5 plazming with s^dants 

6 planning vith other teachers 

7 arranging the instructional ^vironsaent 

8 selecting behavior •odiftcatigi**^ 
strategies 

9 listening - - 
id explaining ^ 

11 questioning I 

12 giving «?eBsplea 

13 pacing (a lesson) 

14 introducing (a lesson or unit) 

15 sequencing (a lesson) 

16 suaBarizing ^ . 

17 individualizing instruction 

18 emphasizing 

19 losing groups . ^ 

20 uaing gaM^and iiisulation 

21 using cosBtmitj resources 

22 gesturing (facial expression, etc.) 

23 reviewing 

24 motivating 



no 

training know 



V 



0 
0 
0 

0 ' 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



ditcriai- 
•dge n«tioo performance 



2 
2 



3 
3 

3 ■ 



2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 . 


3 


2. 


3 


2 • 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


• 2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


• 3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 • 


3 


2 


3 


2 




2 


3 



r 
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Skills 



25 r«lnforcla4 

26 «Ucltlng fttdback 

27 proTldlas fctdback 

28 maaagiag field 

29 'using AV equipoent 



no 

trtininft knov: 



<3 



20 Jt^rix^ homemrk' 

31 prevw^ing discipllxx* problta* 

32 establishing s«t 

33 interacting with sxiparvisors 

34 tislng student-^ldaas 

35 interacting with parents 

36 preparing beba:vioral objectives 

37 Measuring student entry behavior 

38 selecting tests 

39 constructing tests ' 

40 assessing student cognitive behavior 

41 assessing Student affective behavior 
•42 evaluating student cognitive behavior 

43 evalua^g student affective behavior 

44 reporting procedures and record 
keeping 

45 sel^-observation skills ' 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

,0. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



discriai- 
*dKe nation perfuiT.rui ^ 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
•2 

2 

2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

» 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
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Appendix III 
PRODUCT EVALUATION PORM NO. 1 



Prodxict Title 
Dn;eloper 



Date 



Tixis form consists of 13 ItoM. All e?ccept the lest one contain a Statement 
describing a characteristic or an attribute of the teacher training, product. You 
are to evaluate each characteristic, as it is Represented in the product, in terms 
of Its Influence on jour desire to use that product In a teacher training program. 
For each item, circle the nuaber that 'corresponds to the response that most nearly 
reflects your ovn reaction. 

Nuaber Response 

« 

1 This characteristic, as represented In this particular product, 
very positively influences ay desirt to use the product. 

2 This characteristic, as represented in this particular product, \ 
positively Influences tsy desire to use the product # 

3. This characteristic, as represented in this particular product, 
has a neutral influence on my desire to xise the product. 

This characteristic, as represented in Jt^is particular product, 
nefatively influences ay desire to use the product* 

This chai;acteristic, as represented In this particular product, 
very oetatively Influences ay desire to use ;be product* » 



Characteristic 
i. Time 



re 



2. Learning 
^tlvltles 



Definition 

.^fersSn the^ .nuaber of classrooa hours that are either specified 
or estlmjked;&y the developer that it should take the trainee to 
accoaplis^^e objective of the product* For this product t how 
does the amount it requires Influence your desire to use it? 

very positively positively neutral negatively very negatively 
1 2 3 4*5 

refers to the kinds of interactions in which the product requires 
the trainee to engage in order to becoae competent In the target 
behavior or skill. How do the learning activities used by this 
product influence ypur desire to use the product? 

very positively positively neutral negatively very negatively 

1 2 3 4 5 ^ 
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3» Training 
variety 



4. Logic of 
learning 
activities 



5. Trans fera- 
bl!llty 



6. Intellectu- 
ality 



7. Packaging 



8. Individually 
zatlon 



9. Effort^ 
outcoae 
congruence 



refers to the nuaber of different learning activities used by the 
product to accoBplish its objectives. How does this characteris- 
tic > as represented in this product, Influence yotir desire to 
use the product? 

very positively positively neutral negatively very negatively 

1 - 2 • 3 4 5 

refers to the logical match between what the 'trainee is required 
to do and the target behavior or skill. How does**he logic of 
the learning activities required by the product influence your 
desire to use the product? 

very positively positively neutral negatively very negatively 
1 2 3 4 5. 

refers to the degree to which the product explicitly prepares 
the trainee to use the target behavior or skill in the classrooi.. 
How do the transferability characteristics of this product 
influence your desire to use it? 



very positively 
1 



positively 
2 



neutral 
3 



negatively 
4 



very negatively 
5 



refers to the intellectual ability level that the product seems 
to be addressed to. Hoir docs the intellectuality of this 
product Influence yoxx^ desire to use it? 

very positively positively neutral negatively very negatively 
1 2* 3 4 5' 

refers to the physical appearance of the product. How does the 
physical appearance of t^ls product Influence your desire to * 
use it? 

very positively positively neutral negatively very negatively' 
1 2 3 4 ■ 5 

refers to the nuaber of optional learning activities provided by 
the product for the trainee to becoeie coapetent in the target 
behavior or skill. How does the individualization characteristic 
of this product influence your desire to use it? 

very positively positively neutral negatively very negatively 

1 2 3 4 5 

refers to the apparent reasonableness of the number of learning 
activities required In the training process with respect to the 
apparent cotiplexlty of the target behavior or skill. How does 
this characteristic, as represented in this product. Influence 
your desire to use it? 

very positively positively . neutral negatively very negatively 
i 2 ' 3 . 4 5 



LC 
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10. Outcome 
level 



11. Subject 
natter 
context 



13. 



refers to the level of competency (knowledge, dlecrlmlnatlon, or 
performance) in the target behavior or skill that product 
requires the trainee to demonstrate. Hov does the outcoine level 
required, by "this product influence your .desire to use it? 

very positively positively neutral negatively very negatively 

1 2 3 '4 5 

refers to the training context used by the product with respect 
to a specific curriculum area (e.g^, aath, science, etc.) Some 
products set the training in a particular curriculum area others 
do not;. Hov does the subject natter context of this product 
influence your desire €d use tEe product? 

very positively positively neutral negatively very negatively 
1 2 3.4 5 

refers to the apparent relationship between the amount of time 
and effort that the product requires of the trainee in order to 
becooe competent in the target behavior or skill and the apparent 
payoff in the classroom. Hov does this characteristic, as 
represented in this product, influence your desire to use it? 

very positively positively neutral negatively very negatively 

1 2 3 4 5 

it'^fOix were a trainee in a teacher training program and you were required to 
use this product, hew vould you describe your feelings about the assignment? 
Circle the response that most nearly reflects your feelings. 

very positive positive neutral negative very negative 



12. Effort- ^ 
payoff 
congnience 



\ 



ERIC 



/ 



\ / 



/ 
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• • Appendix IV ; 

PRODUCT EVALUATION FORM NO. 2 

Suppose that the target Skill or behavior developed by the products of 
this set were required by' a teacher training program. Given that 
condition: 

a. rank the products in the order that you would recommend that they 
be adopted for use in the program. Do this task by writing the 
product's name by the ranking that you want to give it. 1 is the 
highest rank, 5 is the Ipwest. 

ranking prodnct name 

1 



b. If you had a choice between (1) recommending a product f rorSr this 
set, or (2) recommending that a new product be developed, what 
would you recommend? Circle one of the following. 

^ r (1) from set (2) new 

c. Explain briefly the reasons for your response to question b. 
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